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Incidents and Reflections—No. 181. 


In a previous number of this series of articles, 
mention was made of a young man who was on 
trial before Judge Jeffreys, having repeated to 
him the warning given by our Saviour: “ Judge 
not that ye be not judged; for with what judg- 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” Some notice 
of the history of Judge Jeffreys will show the 
appropriateness of this: warning. 

He was the descendant of a Welsh family of 
good repute, and was born in 1648. He studied 
law, and being a man of unusual talents, rapidly 
rose in his profession, and at the early age of 35 
was made Chief Justice of England by Charles 
the Second, and two years afterwards became 
Lord Chancellor, under his successor, James the 
Second. His legal decisions, where no motives 
of personal or State policy interfered with his 
judgment, are quoted with respect ; but he was 
always unscrupulous, and finally became noto- 
riously corrupt, and attained to a “bad emi- 
nence” for haughtiness and brutality, and a de- 
termination to make every consideration of 
justice yield to the policy of the government, 
which has probably never been reached by any 
other British Judge. 

Those who are familiar with the early history 
of the Society of Friends, and have read the 
records of their persecutions, know very well that 
they often received but little justice or law in 
the courts before which they were brought; that 
the Judges were exceedingly arbitrary in their 
conduct; that witnesses were browbeaten, and 
juries threatened if they hesitated to bring in 
such verdicts as the Judges wished. The life of 
George Jeffreys, and his proceedings on the 
bench, in cases with which Friends had no con- 
nection, show that such conduct was not unusual 
in those days. Indeed, the political animosities 
in the Seventeenth century were carried to a 
most unreasonable and even blood-thirsty degree 
of violence ; and the effect of these was often in- 
creased by the hatred and intolerance growing 
outof differences in religious views. Some de- 

tee Of allowance must therefore be made for 
effreys by those who read the accounts of his 
proceedings, for there are few or none who are 
altogether unaffected by the feelings prevalent in 
the Circle i in which they move, yet after making 
all proper allowance, there remains such an 
amount of violence, brutality, cruelty and cor- 
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ruption attached to his name, as fully justify the 
appellation of infamous. 

The Church of England at that time was very 
bitter towards dissenters, and a prosecution was 
instituted against the celebrated Non-Conform- 
ist preacher and writer, Richard Baxter, as 
being a seditious libeller of the Church of Eng- 
land bishops, for expounding some passages in 
the New Testament rather too strongly against 
the Roman religion. The spirit in which the 
trial before Jeffreys was conducted may be seen 
in the reply of the Judge to a request from 
Baxter for more time to prepare his defense. 
“T will not give him a minute’s more time: to 
save his life. Yonder stands Oates in the pil- 
lory, and says he suffers for the truth; and so 
says Baxter; butif Baxter did but stand on the 
other side of the pillory with him, I would say, 
two of the greatest rogues and rascals in the 
kingdom stood there.” ‘When the trial came on, 
the “Judge grossly abused the counsel for the 
prisoner, who endeavored to show that the offen- 
sive words did not refer to the English bishops ; 
and when one of them was about to read some 
of the text to prove his position, the Judge ex- 
claimed, “ You shan’t draw me into a conven- 
ticle with your annotations, nor your snivelling 
parson neither.’ When Baxter himself pro- 
posed to make some remarks, Jeffreys broke out, 
“Richard! Richard! dost thou think we’ll hear 
thee poison the court? Richard, thou art an old 
fellow, an old knave; thou hast written books 
enough to load a cart. Hadst thou been whipt 
out of thy writing trade 40 years ago, it had 
been happy.” 

This is not an excessive specimen of the manner 
in which the proper functions of a Judge were 
often laid aside by this arbitrary man, who thus 
wielded the power placed in him to procure the 
conviction of those he disliked from the juries, 
to whom of right the decision belonged. Baxter 
was found guilty ¢ and sentenced to pay a fine of 

£500 ; but through the kindness of Lord Powis, 
his fine was remitted. 

That which more than any other act of his life 
loaded George Jeffreys with popular odium, and 
has rendered his character a stench in the nostrils 
of subsequent generations, was his conduct in 
the trials of the unfortunate persons in the west 
of England who had sided with the Duke of 
Monmouth in his attempt to wrest the throne of 
England from his uncle, James the Second. The 
invasion of the Duke had been promptly put 
down, with much bloodshed and great cruelty ; 
and many of those who had favored his cause 
had been arrested and imprisoned. To punish 
these, a special commission was issued by the 
Crown, at the head of which Jeffreys was 
placed. One of the first persons placed on trial 
was Lady Alice Lisle, who was charged with 
having fed and lodged two persons who had fled 
from the rebel army after the defeat at Marston 
Moor. In her defence she stated that she had 
no knowledge of whence the persons came, but 
had relieved their wants as an ordinary act of 
Christian charity. The jury hesitated, under the 
circumstances, to bring her in guilty of treason, 
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and Jeffreys was beside himself with fury. He 
stormed, cursed and swore, and so frightened one 
of the witnesses who was a Presbyterian, that he 
at last stood silent. ‘“ Was there ever such a 
villain on the face of the earth,” exclaimed the 
Judge ; “of all the witnesses that ever I met 
with, I never saw thy fellow. A Turk is a saint 
to such a fellow as this.” No wonder the poor 
witness faltered out, “ I cannot tell what to say, 
my lord.” With much hesitation, and after a 
vehement expostulation from Jeffreys, a verdict 
of guilty was extorted from the jury, and in a 
few days Lady Alice was beheaded. 

There were many hundreds of prisoners, and to 
try them all would have been a very tedious affair, 
so many were induced to plead guilty in hope of 
pardon, which was held out to them, especially 
when they saw but little hope of acquittal when 
tried before a Judge of whom witnesses and 
juries were in such fear. The details are too 
revolting to publish; but the number of persons 
hung by Jeffreys in this “ Bloody Assizes,” as it 
is well termed, was 320! The number trans- 
ported was 841, many of whom were sold as 
slaves for a term of ten years in the West India 
Islands. 

By law, a subject attainted of treason forfeits 
all his substance. The Chief Justice rapidly ac- 
cumulated a fortune out of the plunder of the 
wealthier class of his political opponents. One 
of these named Edmund Pridaux, lay for some 
time in jail, there being no sufficient evidence to 
convict him of any criminal act. At length, 
overcome by fear of the gallows, he consented to 
pay £15,000 for his release. Jeffreys received 
the bribe, and with it bought an estate to which 
the people gave the name Aceldama, from that 
accursed field which was purchased with the 
price of innocent blood. 

But a time was rapidly approaching when the 
fate of Jeffreys furnished an illustration of the 
observation of the Psalmist: “I have seen the 
wicked in great power and spreading himself 
like a green bay-tree: yet he passed away, and, 
lo, he was not: yea, I sought him, but he could 
not be found.” His power was of but short du- 

ration. About four years after he received the 

great seal of England as Lord Chancellor, his 
monarch, James the Second, fled from London, 
terrified by the hostile approach of his son-in- 
law, William of Orange; and having so far 
alienated the affections of the people that he 
could not rely on popular support. This was on 
the 11th of Twelfth Month, 1688. Jeffreys, who 
well knew that he would receive no mercy at the 
hands of an exasperated populace, left his home 
and hid in a small house, from which he hoped 
to escape beyond the sea, disguised as a sailor or 
collier. But he was detected and conveyed to 
the Tower under a strong guard, necessary to 
protect him from the violence of the mob. So 
sensible was he of the danger he was in, that as 
the crowd pressed about the coach in which he 
was carried, with whips and halters, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ For the Lord’s sake, keep them off! 
For the Lord’s sake, keep them off!” 

The prison was at that time a house of refuge 
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for him. One evidence of the intensity of the 
odium he had excited, was a petition of more 
than a thousand “widows and fatherless chil- 
dren” of those whose husbands and fathers he had 
caused to be executed and banished, praying the 
authorities that he might be brought down to 
the West of England and delivered up to their 
tender mercies! Indeed, one historian states, 
that the hatred of which he was the object, is 
without a parallel in English history. “The 
mae where he was concerned, were as cruel as 
imself, and exulted in his misery as he had 
been accustomed to exult in the misery of con- 
victs listening to the sentence of death.” No 
wonder that he soon broke down under such a 
load of public abhorrence. He endured intense 
suffering from attacks of pain, of which the 
surgeons were unable to villeve him; and his 


disease was aggravated by the excessive use of 


brandy, to which he had been long addicted. 
After about four months’ imprisonment, he 
died, without having been brought to trial, 
whilst yet comparatively young, being in his 
4ist year; perhaps more to be pitied than any 
one of those whom he had sentenced to death. 
The estate of £12,000 a year which he had ac- 
cumulated by the most dishonorable means was 
soon squandered, and some of the family servants 
lived long enough to hear of its total waste and 
dispersion. So that a blast instead of a blessing 
rested on his ungodly gains. 

The career of this remarkable man evidences 
the truth of the Scripture proverb: “Though 
hand join in hand, the wicked shall not be 
unpunished.” J. W. 
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The Bishops’ Palaces, 


An interesting suggestion appears in a recent 
issue of The Rock, the organ of the Evangelical 
Church party. It is a proposal that the Bishops 
of the Church of England should give up their 
palaces, live in some populous town of their 
diocese, and devote the proceeds of the large 
sums thus saved to the augmentation of the 
stipends of poor curates and clergymen with 
insufficient livings, or to the elevation of the 
masses. 

And to show that this is no mere dream, the 
names of several bishops are given among whom 
that of the late Bishop of Manchester and the 
present Bishop of Ripon are mentioned, who, if 
they were not compelled to live in their palaces, 
would only have liked to have dispensed with 
all the grandeur which surrounds them under 
their present conditions, and go down among 
the people and make themselves acquainted with 
the privations, and temptations, and hard lot 
and thorny path of the poor. Such men as 
those do not need the reminder that this was 
what their Lord and Master did when He was 
on the earth; neither can they be ignorant that 
what they gave up in the matter of “houses 
and lands” would be made up to them even in 
this life “an hundred fold.” 

Those who know anything of the working- 
classes can testify that there is no greater stum- 
bling block in the way of the acceptance of 
Christianity by the masses, than the apparent 
and often real inconsistency between Christ’s 
humble and self-denying walk on earth and 
that of his preachers and followers in the present 
day. If there are difficulties, legal and other- 
wise, in the way of such a desirable renunciation 
of worldly state, the sooner they are removed 
the better for both bishops and their flocks. 

J. L. 


Extracts from the Memoranda and Letters of 
Ann Watkins. 


(Continued from page 404.) 
To HER Sister § K 
DARLINGTON, Tenth Month 4th, 1844. 
It did me good to be present at the Quarterly 
Meeting ; it would have afforded thee comfort 
too, my beloved sister. We had a large attend- 
ance. Dougan and Asenath Clark were present; 
the former was engaged very prophetically to 
express his belief that the spirit of Antichrist 
would have his seat amongst us; charging the 
right-minded to beware of wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, for such, as the ministers of satan, would 
transform themselves as angels of light. A very 
awful covering seemed to rest upon us, I thought. 
Celia Wilcox was engaged in very close testimony 
in our meeting for discipline respecting the super- 
fluity and costliness of apparel. Ann Conning, 
too, was led ina similar strain. A.C. alsostrength- 
ened the hands of these by some very weighty 
remarks; she said she believed there were some 
who would very soon see it their duty to set an 
example of moderation, both in their dress and 
their style of living; she said she had no eye to 
anyone in particular, but she left it with us as a 
legacy of love, believing the time was approach- 
ing when we should be separated to see each 
other’s face again no more. A. C. was very 
beautifully led in testimony in the meeting for 
worship, also in prayer. Oh my dear sister, for 
Mothers in Israel! How often do I think I should 
value the kind care and advice of some exper- 
ienced friend! I much hope I shall find one in 
my dear W. I have found one in thee, my be- 
loved sister, but I speak as regards my present 
location. There are many able ones amongst us 
in a public capacity, but there are none to visit 
me in my low estate. I have now occasionally 
spoken in meetings for eight years, believing 
it was required of me, and I am now ready to 
conclude the distance of my friends arises from 
a wish to discountenance such appearances. I 
do not think anyone around me is aware of the 
deep mental suffering that is permitted, for I 
endeavor to be cheerful and to hide my distress, 
Desire for me, my beloved sister, that I may rise 
above all unnecessary anxiety about my spiritual 
and temporal well-being, and also that I may be 
favoured with a stay in this day of conflict. 








I was married on the 9th of Tenth Month, 
1845 ; my husband’s family meeting for the first 
time in their lives at the wedding. The oppor- 
tunity was a solemn one, and the prayer for 
Divine assistance was impressively dwelt upon. 
My dear husband brought me the same evening 
to a small, neat, and comfortable home in the 
village of Eydon, Northamptonshire. He was a 
country shopkeeper, was much respected, and 
had a satisfactory prospect, but was not at all 
adapted for business, being of a literary turn of 
mind, easy, and good-natured. He was strict in 
his views of integrity and uprightness in trade. 
We paid ready money for our private expendi- 
ture, and were economical, drawing in as we 
found it needful; but the state of the times and 
the potato disease, which about that time made 
its appearance, combined to our disadvantage. 

[In 1849, William Watkins had the offer of a 
commission agency in Belgium for ten years, 
which, by the advice of his friends, he accepted. 
Of her feelings with regard to this change, A. 
W. writes :— 

I had. no inclination for this movement, and 
great were my conflicts. I was plunged into 
sorrow, but submitting our cause to the Lord, 


was favored eventually to feel quietness as g 
canopy to cover my mind. Just before we left, 
two dear Friends came to our village in the 
work of the ministry. A public meeting wags 
convened on their behalf. We waited upon 
Mary Hillier, a respectable inhabitant of our 
village living in a state of comfortable indepen- 
dence, and invited her to the meeting. She 
responded to the invitation. It was a remarkable 
meeting. “The shout of a King was heard in 
the camp.” We believe that that individual was 
visited and, through redeeming mercy, gathered 
home to her everlasting rest. (She died about 
two weeks afterwards.) We lodged one or both 
of the dear Friends, and the next morning after 
breakfast we had a very precious opportunity, 
The woman Friend was led to address me with 
much power, commencing with the words, “Thou 
shalt not die, my sister, but live and declare the 
works of God.” They took their leave in much 
sympathy and tenderness. 

The visit and address of this Friend were very 
helpful and cheering to Ann Watkins, she being 
at that time so cast down at the prospect of leay- 
ing the country and her friends that she thought 
she should not live to return to them again.] 

And now the way being cleared, it was need- 
ful for us to be in earnest in making our arrange. 
ments. At the end of the Fourth Month, or 
early part of the Fifth Month, 1850, I took our two 
dear children to our sister’s, at Banbury, while 
my husband sold his business and the bulky 
we of the furniture. We were soon ready, and 

aving spent a week in London, went by way 
of Dover to Calais, where we lodged one night. 
The people were very kind to us, having very 
recently accommodated John Yeardley and his 
wife. Our landlady told us, that a few weeks 
prior to our coming, “Tew gude people had 
stayed with them. They had gude bukes, they 
were priests.” What a precious influence do 
upright people spread around them! 

In the morning we left Calais for Lille, and 
after dinner proceeded to the frontier town of 
Belgium, where we had to pass through the 
Custom House. I stood within the building, 
with my child in my arms, feeling the loneliness 
of our situation. I felt myself as a stranger ina 
strange land, a heretic worth nothing more than 
the beasts that perish. The sense was truly 
humiliating. We passed on in an unusually 
long train to Bruges; the number of priests was 
amazing, I think there were from 500 to 600. 
There were a number of extra carriages supplied 
on their account, as the centenary festival was 
about to be held at Bruges. I was frightened 
lest my children should offend them in their play, 
but one that sat next to me assured me that he 
liked little children. A sense of spiritual dark- 
ness almost overwhelmed me, and, worn out and 
tired, I longed for a resting place. I sought for 
patience and it was mercifully granted. 

Atlength wereaches Bruges. All conveyances 
were engaged, and we had to walk to our quarters. 
This was a great tax to my wearied frame, and 
when we arrived at the hotel, there was no room 
for us. I was forcibly reminded of the situation 
of Josephand Mary. Feeling very much exhaust- 
ed I obtained the sympathy of the landlady and I 
and my two young children waited there whilst 
my husband, aided by a commissionaire, went 
to procure a resting place for the night. We met 
with some rather rough accommodation, but 
were, I believe, thankful to be so far helped. 

In the morning we left our apartments, and 
proceeded forth to find a breakfast. We came 
to a tidy, neat public house, where we had a good 
breakfast of eggs and bread and butter, but coffee, 
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not tea, was to be had in thiis part of the world. 
before night we found comfortable apartments 
at the Albion Library, Pierre Street. We were 
unable to meet with a suitable house, and we re- 
mained here six weeks. We could not obtain 
our goods from the Custom House, without pay- 
ing double duty, my husband not being a house- 
holder, so that I was sometimes almost at my 
wits end, to provide clothing, etc., and rose 
sometimes at two o’clock in the morning, for the 
purpose of working in the cool of the day. We 
were reduced to many straits, in a variety of 
ways, and our faith was tried to a hair’s breadth. 
We tried to select a house day after day, but in 
vain. Meanwhile my husband was acquiring 
information in the way of business, and eo 
ing acquainted with the manners and customs of 
the people. 

My husband and I took some walks alone, 
but we were much annoyed. In one street, the 
women were particularly disagreeable, coming 
out of their houses, and by loud laughing and 
odd gestures shewing their contempt. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Visit to Absecon. 


On the 8th of Sixth Month I accompanied a 
friend on a ride in the vicinity of Absecon, 
which is a small town on the New Jersey coast, 
opposite Atlantic City. 

Our visit was not so fruitful in plants as it might 
have been later in the year, yet it was not without 
interest. The most showy of the wild flowers 
was the common or broad-leaved Laurel, (Kal- 
mia latifolia) whose smooth and glossy dark ever- 
green leaves contrast well with the masses of 
white and pink bloom which adorn its branches. 
The buds and flowers are remarkable for their 
angular outline and for having ten small pouches, 
marked on the outside by projecting points, each 
of which contains the anther of one of the two 
stamens, whose slender and long threads start 
from the base of the flower. As the bud ex- 
pands and opens, additional strain is brought 
on these filaments, until finally they force the 
anthers from their resting places with a sudden 
jerk, which scatters the pollen over the pistils 
in the centre, and thus insures the maturing of 
the seed, 

We saw also an abundance of the sheep-laurel 
(Kalmia angustifolia), or narrow leaved Laurel, 
a much smaller shrub than the other, with clus- 
ters of very pretty bright red flowers, similar in 
shape to those of its larger cousin, and having 
the same arrangement of pouches to contain the 
anthers. The plant is thought to be poisonous 
to sheep, whence comes one of its popular names, 
Lamb-kill. 

In places by the road-side we saw two kinds 
of grape vines, one the common Fox grape ( Vitis 
tlabrusca), whose leaves are thickly clothed on the 
under side with a rusty, woolly lining. This is 
the parent of the Isabella, Catawba, Concord 
and other cultivated varieties. The other was 
the Summer Grape ( Vitis eestivalis). 

Our road led us past a piece of salt meadow, 
and it was interesting to note to how large an 
extent the grasses which occupy the ground in 
our interior meadows had disappeared and their 
place was taken by different species of rush 
(Juncus). 

In one place the sandy shore of a bay was 
thickly covered with a dense growth of a small 
yellow clover ( Trifolium procumbens), while close 

y it, but on more elevated ground, two other 
species were growing—the White and Red clover. 

Seeing a wagon loading with some dark sub- 
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stance that had been discharged on a wharf from 
a small vessel; I drew near to examine and 
found the owner was shovelling into his wagon 
some muscles which had been dredged or gathered 
with oyster tongs, from the mouth of the bay. 
These are largely used in that neighborhood for 
manuring corn, and command a price of four 
cents a bushel from those who gather them to sell. 
The muscles were young and small ones, and were 
fastened together by the threads which they spin, 
so that probably 100 or more would be tied into 
a bundle. There must have been many thou- 
sands in the wagon load. J. W 
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A Letter Wrote by Elizabeth Webb to her Children 
in Chester County, in Pennsylvania, Dated at 
Newport on Road Island, the 24th of the Sixth 
Month, 1724. 


My tender and motherly love is to you all, 
and my prayers are to your Heavenly Father 
that He will be pleased to take you under his 
care and keeping, and grant unto you all a day 
of visitation, by his grace and his good Spirit ; 
which I verily believe He will, and it will 
enlighten your understandings and shew unto 
each of you the vanity of your own minds; and 
will draw you by cords of Divine love to seek 
after salvation—which comes by Jesus Christ 
only and alone. And God almighty hath sent 
his Spirit into some of your hearts already, 
whereby He hath begotten desires in you at 
times after the knowledge of himself, who is 
the way to the Kingdom of Heaven, the Truth 
and the Life. And there is none comes into 
the Kingdom of God but by Him. 

Therefore, my dear children, as you are be- 
lievers in his first coming or outward appear- 
ance, according to the record of the Scriptures 
of Truth, which I exhort you to read often, so 
have a near and dear regard to his Holy Spirit 
in your own hearts,—which will incline your 
hearts to love and fear God, and to learn to 
know Him who is the Father of your spirits 
and your great Benefactor, both as to soul and 
body,— for it is He that hath fed us all our 
life long, and it is in Him that we live, move, 
and have our being; although there are very 
few that consider it as they ought. So great 
reverence is due to almighty God upon this 
account. 

But O, the great love of God in the re- 
demption and salvation of the souls of the 
children of men, is so stupendous, that it is 
beyond my capacity to set it forth as it is—and 
yet He hath condescended so low as to reach 
forth his hand of love to little children, and 
will yet do it in and for all them that will love 
Him, to lead them gently on as a tender Father, 
and feed their souls with the milk and honey 
of his Divine Word—as my soul witnessed in 
my young and tender years, even in such rap- 
tures of Divine love that it was many times 
more to me than my outward food or anything 
else this world can afford; but Oh, my dear 
children, partakers of my frail nature, let me 
tell you that flesh and blood is very apt to grow 
uneasy under the yoak of Jesus Christ, although 
his yoak is easy unto the obedient souls; and 
his burden is light when the old man is mortified, 
and when the creature hath learned obedience 
of Him who is meek and lowly in heart. They 
do then find sweet peace and rest to their souls— 
even in resignation to the will of God—as our 
Lord and Saviour taught both by precept and 
practice. For, as He came not to do his own 
will, but the will of Him that sent Him, so He 
leads all his followers in the same way. 

And now, my dear children, although I have 
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nothing of my own to boast of, except it be weak- 
ness and infirmities, under the sense of which my 
soul hath mourned many times, yet I, as a tender 
mother, shew you the way by which my Saviour 
hath led my soul to rest and peace with Him ; 
which is by the highway of the Holy Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. The preaching of which 
was formerly to the Jews a stumbling block, 
and unto the wise Greeks foolishness; but unto 
as many as believed both Jews and Greeks, the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God. I believe 
it was so to those that walked in the way of self- 
denial, and loved that spirit that leads in the midst 
of the paths of judgment, that gives to those 
that love it to inherit substance. For, my dear 
children, the lesson that I have learned is, to 
give up my heart to God, and to resign up my 
will to his will in all things, and to love Him 
above all things, and in all states to be content. 
Believing that all things shall work together for 
good to those that fear and love God. And asthe 
heart and mind, will and affections are given up 
to almighty God, which is but a reasonable 
duty, the Holy Spirit doth work in the creature 
to will and to do, according to his own good will 
and Heavenly pleasure: and his will and work 
is the mortification of the old man with his deeds 
and the sanctification of the inner man, or hid- 
den man of the heart, and then He gives unto 
the soul the oyl of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness and the 
esteem of such as are willing and obedient, as 
plants of his own right hand planting : and this 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvelous in our 
eyes. For which the souls of all those that love 
Him are filled with praises to Him that liveth 
forever and forever. 

And my dear children, although you are young 
in years, yet often remember your latter end ; 
and pray earnestly to Almighty God that He 
will sanctify your souls, and redeem your minds 
and affections out of the things of this low 
world and set them on things that are above; 
and that the Lord may be your portion and the 
lot of your inheritance ; and then you will have 
cause to say, the lines are fallen for us in very 
pleasant places, we have a goodly heritage, etc., 
and then if we should never see each other again 
in this world, we shall meet again (after a short 
though troublesome life) in the paradisical joy- 
ful life of Divine love that shall never have an 
end; where are the souls of those that have 
gone through many tribulations, and have known 
their garments washed and made white in the 
blood of the lamb of God, who taketh away all 
their sins. These behold the ineffable glory of 
God, and sing a new song, even the song of Moses, 
and the song of the Lamb, that none can learn 
but those that are redeemed from the earth. 

Oh, my dear children, this redemption, this 
salvation that comes by Jesus Christ is very 
valuable, it is the only pearl of great price, 
indeed, for whigh a wise man would give up his 
all to purchase it. And when he has bought it, 
by giving up his heart to God for it, Ob, then 
the care and watchfulness that there is need of 
in the keeping of it; that no worldly Delilah 
steal away the heart again from the Lord. For 
we have many enemies while here. Even the 
flesh, the world and the evil spirit. Therefore 
our best friend, Jesus Christ, exhorteth all to 
watch and pray lest (saith He) ye enter into 
temptation. 

And so my dear children, although I love you 
nearly and dearly, yet the love of God, the 
father of your spirits far exceeds my love. 
Therefore, into his Holy hand [ commit and com- 
mend you all with my own soul, advising you to 
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love Him and fear to offend Him; for He is just 
in all his ways, and equal in all his doings; and 
although at the sins of ignorance He winketh, 
yet if any sin after he or she hath received the 
knowledge of his mind and will, that soul must 
be redeemed through judgment, and the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost and fire, which is the 
spiritual baptism of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Whose fan is in his hand, and He will 
thoroughly purge his floor and will gather his 
wheat into his garner, but the chaff He will burn 
with unquenchable fire. Take notice of the word 
unquenchable, for our God is a consuming fire 
to all the works and workersof iniquity. Itis una- 
voidably so, for there is nothing that is of an 
impure nature that shall enter the Heavenly 
Kingdom (and take notice) that God Almighty 
is no respecter of persons, no, not of Moses that 
meek man, when he was provoked to speak un- 
advisedly, he suffered for it, which may teach us 
patience. Nor yet David, the man after God’s 
own heart, when he looked out and saw the 
beautiful woman, ete. He suffered great judg- 
ment and troubles for his great offence. But 
this is the comfort of all that love the just and 
righteous judgments of God, viz: that in the 
midst of judgments He remembers mercies, as 
in thetype. Even under the law, his mercy seat 
was set above his judgment seat, which causeth 
many to sing songs of prayer and thanksgiving 
to Him, both here and hereafter, even to all 
eternity. Which that it may be our lot and por- 
tion, together with all our friends and acquaint- 
ance, is the earnest breathings of my soul. 

This I send as a token of my good will to you, 
and good desires for you, and remain, your ten- 
der mother, ELizABETH WEBB. 

























P.5.—Remember my dear love to all our 
friends and neighbors, as you have opportunity, 
and be kindly affectionate one to another and to 
all people. Remembering that God is love, and 
he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and 
God dwelleth in him. Also Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Saviour is the Son of God’s love, and he that 
hath the Son of God hath eternal life in him. 
But he that hath not the Son hath not (this) 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him. So 
my dear children watch and besober. Hope to 
the end. Gather yourselves together and read 
this in the same love that I have written it, and 
the Lord Jesus be with you all to the end of your 
days here, and redeem you to himself. 


The Helpless State Church. 


As time advances the absurdity of a State 
Church is constantly becoming clearer. Looked 
at abstractly, the very existence of such an ab- 
surdity in the midst of the light and liberty 
of this late century appears an impossibility. 
There is really no ground for the excrescence. 
The origin of it lies far back in the ages, when 
Constantine, claiming to be Pontifex Maximus, 
assumed the headship of the Church and con- 
trolled its destinies. The later emperors, whether 
pygmies or giants, sustained the same ridiculous 
relationship, and appointed bishops and other 
ecclesiastics. 

When one examines into the fundamental 
qualities of the State Church, the enormity of 
the great wrong becomes at once apparent. For 
example, the clergy are paid out of the State 
treasury. The principle of choice is shattered 
into hopeless fragments. A pastor may be ab- 
solutely worthless, but the parishioner has no 
resort. He must pay tithes for his pastor’s pay, 
just as he pays his house or road or poll tax. 
He is not free; he must pay or emigrate. The 





call. Multitudes of the clergy in a State Church 
are simply educated for the Church, and drop 
into livings because they were owned by remote 
ancestors. 
the sheep, and the clerical care is determined by 
the caprice of some rich, titled, and gouty owner. 
That supreme call to the pastoral office is hardly 
thought of. Itis not taught as an essential. The 
man becomes a preacher just as he becomes an 
advocate or a physician. 
is no State Church that the great ordainment of 
the Divine call asserts itself in all its majesty. 


ness of the State Church against the ingrowth of 
skepticism. 
left his real calling as a maker of arithmetics, 
and entered the more hazardous domain of at- 
tacking the writings of Moses, his open skepti- 
cism became a serious question for the ecclesi- 
astical authorities in London to handle. 
tried for his vagaries, but it was alla farce. The 
mighty State Church was powerless to defend its 
own creed. There was much protesting against 
the writers of the “ Essays and the Reviews,” 
but Oxford learning was stronger than the State 
Church whip. 
itself is heretical, what then ? 
interests of the whole land is at the mercy of 





Again, there is small place left for the Divine 


The parish goes with the oaks and 


It is only when there 


But the most serious infirmity is the helpless- 


When Colenso, Bishop of Natal, 


He was 


But suppose the State Church 
The spiritual 


the unbelieving machinery. 

The most notable present illustration of the 
defenseless condition of the State Church which 
we have recently seen, can be found in Germany. 
Bremen, with its one hundred thousand people, 
has long been a Hanse or free city. But its 
clergy are paid out of the general treasury, so 
that the conditions are quite the same as though 
the support came from Berlin. 

Now for about twenty years there has been a 
pastor of one of the large churches there who is 
an outright infidel. The Reformirte Kirchen- 
zeitung publishes extracts from some of his 
printed sermons which are simply outrageous. 
His name is Schwalb, and here are some of his 
utterances: “ Yes; we do not agree with the 
confessions of the Protestant Church.” “ We 
do not believe in the great, holy, venerable 
things held before us, and which we are told that 
we, as Christians and Protestants, must believe.” 
“ We do not believe in the impregnability of the 
Bible.” “ We do not believe in the Trinity.” 
“ We do not believe in the God-man.” “ We do 
not believe in the sinless man Jesus.” “ We do 
not believe in the Scriptural miracles.” “We 
do not believe in your facts of redemption ; and 
so far we are totally at variance with the Re- 
formation.” 

Think of such expressions in a Christian pul- 
pit! Imagine such words spoken in the city 
made memorable by the labors of the saintly 
Menken! But how can the matter be helped? 
All over Germany there are skeptics in the 
pulpits, and the State pays for their support. 

This is the possible plight of all State Churches, 
To do away with them is one of the problems of 
the future. Our own Methodist Church in Ger- 
many is doing a marvellous service in preparing 
the people for a change from bondage to free- 
dom. The voluntary principle of Church alle- 
giance and support is the great ecclesiastical 
lesson which the United States is now teaching 
to the world. We are not discouraged by what 
we see abroad. One by one the burdens on the 
conscience will be removed. We must believe 
that the time will come when intelligent men in 


Church may be a mere shell; he must pay, | all churches, where the Church is dragged at 
whether rich or poor, for the perpetuating of the 
shell. 


the chariot-wheels of the political machine, wil] 
unite in relegating the entire system of State 
Churchism to the same museum of antiquities 
where the implements of medieval torture and 
other memorials of darker days belong. We 
trust the bright day for such a clearing process 
will soon dawn upon all the world.— Christian 
Advocate. - 
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THANKSGIVING SONG. 


BY ANNIE D. REYNOLDS. 





Year after year God’s goodness, failing never, 


Scatters rich blessings on our earthly way; 


Year after year his love, abiding ever, 


Still leads us safely on from day to day. 


The sun, moon, stars, the seasons ever changing, 


Tell of God’s watchful care and sovereign power ; 
Each flower that blooms and every sweet bird singing 
Proclaims his providential love each hour. 


God’s promise, ages old, is still unbroken, 


And will not fail till time itself be past ; 


Year after year, so long as earth remaineth, 


Seed-time and harvest, cold and heat shall last. 


The golden sheaves and fruits of autumn glowing 


Tell how the sower’s days of toil are blest ; 
We plant and water, but God gives the increase, 
And patient working crowns with peaceful rest. 


From forest, field, and mine, our land so fertile 
To industry and toil yields wealth each year ; 

Success attends the faithful workman’s efforts, 
And honest labor makes reward more dear. 


Our nation’s bulwarks, liberty and justice; 

Her fairest treasures, happy homes and hearts ; 
We value more than kingly wealth or glory 

The quiet blessings gentle Peace imparts. 


Year after year our lives should e’er be showing 
Our gratitude to God for all his love; 

Day after day our hearts should keep “Thanksgiving,” 
And endless praise send up to heaven above. 


And if sometimes a cloud should o’er us darken, 
And life’s bright gold seem turning to alloy, 

We still must trust our Father, and remember 
That “they who sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 


Dear Lord, when Thou dost with Thine angel reapers 
Come to this earth to seek a harvest fair, 
Like ears of golden grain, well-filled and ripened, 
A place in heaven’s garner may we share. 
Christian Advocate. 


oe => 


A WORKER'S PRAYER. 
“For I have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you. "—1 Cor. ii. 23. 
Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 
As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children, lost and lone. 


O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavering feet ; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hungering ones with manna sweet. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 

Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 

To wrestlers in the troubled sea. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 


O give thine own sweet rest to me, 

That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee, 

To weary ones in needful hour. 


O fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt, and when, and where ; 
Until Thy blessed face I see 
Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share. 
— Frances Ridley Havergal. 
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SELECTED. 
DISSATISFACTION. 
A man in his carriage was riding along, 
A gayly dressed wife by his side, 
In satin and laces; she looked like a queen, 
And he like a king in his pride. 


A woodsawyer stood in the street as they passed ; 
The carriage and couple he eyed, 

And said, as he worked with a saw on a log, 
“JT wish I was rich and could ride.” 


The man in the carriage remarked to his wife, 
“One thing 1 would give if I could— 

I'd give all my wealth for the strength and the health 
Of the man that saweth the wood.” 


A pretty young maid with a bundle of work, 
Whose face as the morning was fair, 

Went tripping along with a smile of delight, 
While humming a love-breathing air. 


She looked on the carriage—the lady she saw 
Arrayed in apparel so fine, 

And said in a whisper, “I wish from my heart 
Those satins and laces were mine.” 


The lady looked out on the maid with her work, 
So fair in her calico dress, 

And said, “I’d relinquish position and wealth, 
Her beauty and youth to possess,” 


Thus, in this world, whatever our lot, 
Our minds and our time we employ 

In longing and sighing for what we have not, 
Ungrateful for what we enjoy. 


We welcome the pleasures for which we have sighed ; 
The heart has a void in it still, 

Growing deeper and wider the longer we live, 
That nothing but Jesus can fill. 


oO Oo 


For ‘* Tue Frienp.” 
The whole tenor of the editorial of THe 
Frrienp of Seventh Mo. 6th, in relation to the 
late Prohibition campaign, was probably a relief 


to many, and a desire is felt to commend it to 
the notice of Friends. “To engage in acts for 
the moral improvement of others, partakes of the 
nature of a religious duty,” is a sound axiom, 
and to wait for Divine authority to move there- 
in has always been recognized by the Society of 
Friends. To depart from this safe ground will, 
it is apprehended, be attended with danger to 
our welfare and standing in the Truth. It isa 
relief that the campaign is over, and the review 
of its result is not so discouraging as would at 
first sight appear. The vote in this State for 
“Fisk,” the Prohibition candidate for President 
last autumn, was 20,758; that for prohibiting 
the sale of liquors, last month, was 296,617: 
showing a gain of some 275,000 for the cause of 
Temperance in the short space of about eight 
months, surely this is animating rather than dis- 
couraging. 

Our late beloved friend, James Emlen, near 
the close of his long and useful life, expressed 
his belief, that the love of our Heavenly Father 
“was boundless and extended the world over.” 
Whilst it is important to bear this great lesson 
in mind, so as to embrace every right opening 
to labor for the improvement and elevation of 
the whole human family, it does seem desirable 
that we all, having done what we thought was 
right in the present instance, will accept the 
situation, and endeavor now to look closely into 
the state of our own vineyards, and to labor there 
for the removal of all that is impure; and then, 
when we can, with Best Help seek to repair the 
gates, and build up the broken down walls of our 
own religious heritage. The fields are already 
white unto harvest—the laborers, true spirit- 
ually-minded laborers—few. 

_Our young people have claims upon our no- 
tice; a kindly recognition, the handing of a 
volume illustrative of the doctrines and testi- 


monies of Friends, or a narrative of the life and 

work of some departed worthy, may be blest to 

both giver and receiver. WwW. &'E. 
Seventh Mo. 10th, 1889. 


Dr. Lasserre at Trafalgar. 


BY WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


The readers of the Sunday School Times were 
interested, a few months ago, in reading the 
marvellous story of Henry Lasserre, who has 
given to the people of France a fascinating 
version of the four Gospels. The following 
incident in his father’s life (now made public 
for the first time) will shed new lustre on the 
name of Lasserre. 

On the 2ist of October, 1805, the English 
fleet encountered the United French and Spanish 
squadrons in the battle of Trafalgar. During the 
progress of that battle, a furious storm arose, 
and continued to rage when the cannon had 
ceased to roar. 

The Berwick, a French frigate, on which Dr. 
Lasserre was surgeon-major, had been seriously 
damaged in the combat. The captain and second 
in command had been killed. The frigate had 
been pierced through and through like a sponge, 
and at the close of the engagement the cry arose 
from the survivors, “ The ship is sinking!” 

Dr. Lasserre had been busy for many hours 
in cutting off shattered arms and legs, and in 
dressing the wounds of the victims that lay 
around him, when suddenly he heard, above 
the groans of the wounded and the sound of the 
storm, the wild cry, “The ship is sinking! Every 
man to the pumps!” 

The united efforts of the diminished crew 
were unavailing, and the vessel began gradually 
to settle down. <A great ship, however, does not 
go to the bottom suddenly, like a seallop-shell. 
The water increased in spite of the pumping, but 
increased slowly. The storm raged tempestu- 
ously, though as yet it had not reached its 
greatest force. 

The defeat of the united French and Spanish 
squadrons was complete, and the Berwick, whose 
masts were broken, could no longer manceuvre, 
and stood almost alone in front of the British 
fleet. The condition of the shattered sinking 
ship became desperate. Suddenly the cry rose 
again above the sound of the hurricane, “ Launch 
all the boats!” 

Of the frigate’s boats there were scarcely two 
that remained seaworthy. These were launched, 
but it was painfully evident that they could not 
accommodate the entire crew. It was necessary 
to make a selection, and those who were able 
forced their way into the boats. They called on 
Dr. Lasserre to accompany them. He replied: 

“T am captain of the wounded, and I wish 
either to be saved with them or to perish with 
them.” 

“How absurd! how mad!” they cried im- 
patiently. 

“Either take my wounded, whom I cannot 
leave, and will not leave, or go without me,” he 
responded. 

The wounded men were crowded between 
decks, and it would have been utterly impossi- 
ble to have had them embarked under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Dr. Lasserre, having voluntarily made the 
sacrifice of his life, remained on the sinking 
ship. The two boats departed without him ; but 
they were suddenly swamped by the tempest, 
and the entire effective crew of the Berwick 
perished. 

About an hour after the crew had abandoned 


the Berwick, Dr. Lasserre was standing on the 
deck, looking out on the wild, sweltering sea, 
when suddenly he saw an English pinnace, 
manned by five English sailors, bounding over 
the waves towards him. The commander of the 
pinnace called for the doctor. 

“I am the doctor,” replied Lasserre. 

“Very good,” said the English captain. “We 
offer you your safety if you will come aboard 
our ship.” 

“T accept your offer gratefully,” said Lasserre, 
but on one condition,—that all my wounded 
shall be removed to your ship before me.” 

“Impossible!” said the English captain. “ You 
see we are caught in a hurricane, and we have 
no time to make a number of trans-shipments. 
It is impossible.” 

The English sailors prepared to take Lasserre 
by force, but he cried, “I shall throw myself 
into the sea if you attempt to seize me.” 

The doctor in the English ship had been 
killed by a shell, and the wounded were lying 
without surgical aid. 

“T wish to go with you,” cried Lasserre, as he 
prepared to plunge, “hut you must first take my 
wounded.” 

When threats proved of no avail, the captain 
accepted Lasserre’s conditions. The English 
sailors boarded the sinking vessel, and by the 
help of the doctor proceeded to remove the 
wounded. But the little pinnace was too small 
to take all on board, and it had to make four 
voyages before all the wounded Frenchmen 
were safely conveyed aboard the English ship. 

As the removal proceeded, the storm increased 
in violence, and the difficulty of getting the men 
from the one ship to the other increased. It 
was a work requiring great patience, courage 
and endurance. At last Lasserre saw every one 
of his men safely removed, and himself alone on 
the foundering ship. When narrating the story 
in after years, he always spoke of the over- 
whelming desire to live that possessed him as he 
saw the last boat-load of his men move off from 
him, and found himself alone on the foundering 
ship. He stood on the deck, over which the 
waves surged and swept. He watched the last 
cargo deposited in the English vessel, and the 
little pinnace coming towards him, now on the 
crest of some mountain wave, now in the trough 
of the sea, and, fearing lest it might be dashed 
against the sinking Berwick, he flung himself 
into the sea, and swam with all his might toward 
the returning boat. A strong English hand 
seized him, and drew him into the boat, which 
sped like an arrow to the English vessel. 

Thestory of Lasserre’s devotion to his wounded 
had preceded him, and the English received him 
with a ringing cheer. The captain pressed his 
hand in silence. The officers placed dry clothes 
at his service, several pressing upon him their 
own top-coats, as they vied with each other in 
acts of kindness. While receiving the hearty 
English welcome, Dr. Lasserre noticed a sudden 
sensation among the officers. He turned his 
eyes in the direction in which they were looking. 
The broken masts of the Berwick were disap- 
pearing beneath the waves. 

Dr. Lasserre attended to the wounded English 
sailors with as much skill and tenderness as he 
had shown to his own wounded countrymen. 
The English in return loaded him with presents 
and set him free at Gibraltar, with one com- 
panion, who was liberated for his sake. Lasserre 
and his companion marched on foot through the 
length of Spain, and reached France and home 
long after they had been given up as lost.—8S. 
S. Times. 
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A Dreaded Task. 


A task never grows smaller or lighter by sit- 
ting down and lamenting that it must be done ; 
and there is an old maxim that teaches us that 
a thing “ once begun is half done.” 

A farmer friend of mine had a boy of fourteen 
years, named Billy, who is like a good many 
other boys of my acquaintance. His heart is 
heavy, and a cloud immediately overspreads his 
mental horizon when he is asked to make him- 
self useful. 

“Billy,” said Mr. H—, one day when I was 
out to the farm, “ why don’t you go to work on 
that little patch of potatoes?” 

“ Aw,” whined Billy, “there’s so many of 
them taters, I’ll never get them hoed.” 

“You won't if you don’t begin soon.” 

“T hate to begin.” 

“How are you ever going to do the work if 
you don’t begin.” 

“Well, I'll begin pretty soon.” 

His father walked away, and I heard Billy 
exclaim, in a tone indicating great mental dis- 
tress, “ Plague on them old taters! It makes me 
sick to think about them.” 

“Why do you think about them then?” I 
suid, laughingly. 

“T’ve got to,” he replied dolefully, with a 
sorrowful shake of the hea@. “I’ve been think- 
ing about them ever since I got up this morning.” 

“ How long, now Billy, will it really take to 
hoe them?” 

“ Well, at least an hour.” 

“ And you have been distressed about it ever 
since you got up?” 

“Well, I hate to hoe taters.” 

“ And you’ve been up a little more than five 
hours?” 

“ Well, I, I—” Billy began to grin, took up 
his hoe, and said, “I never thought of that!” 

And the potatoes were hoed in just forty 
minutes. He doubles a task who dreads it.— 
Golden Days. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Fashions in Leather.—Kangaroo leather is one 
of fashion’s favorites, according to the New York 


Sun. It was first used in the manufacture of 
shoes about twelve years ago, since which time 
it has gradually grown in favor. As it has 
won public favor entirely by its merits, it will 
doubtless retain its popularity for some years. 
It has the virtue of being both durable and 
very easy to the foot. Its strength is so great 
as to defy the power of ordinary men to tear. 
The kangaroo was first hunted for sport. The 
Australian considered that his visiting English 
cousin had not “done” the country if he return- 
ed without enjoying the excitement of a kanga- 
roo hunt. The kangaroo is now hunted for pro- 
fit, the hide being worth, delivered at the seaports 
of Australia, from 75 to 85 cents a pound. As 
shooting injures the hide the killing is usually 
done by clubbing. 

During 1888 upward of 750,000 kangaroo 
hides were imported into the United States. 
Add to this the number of hides consumed in 
Europe, and it seems no wonder that the Aus- 
tralian government is now discussing the advis- 
ability of limiting the annual slaughter of kan- 
garoos., 

Patent leather is one of the things of fashion’s 
fancy. The better grades of patent leather shoes 
are made from patent calf. It may be surprising 
to many to learn that no patent calf is make in 
this country, but it is all imported from Ger- 
many and France. Some few years ago the tan- 
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ners here spent considerable money in trying to 
make a patent calf that would compare favorably 
in quality with the imported article, but were 
unable to do it. Patent leather and patent calf 
must not be confounded. Of the former, large 
quantities are made here, it being tanned from 
cowhide, while the latter is from calf-skin. 
Small calf-skins of fine fibre are selected. Dur- 
ing the process of tanning they are stretched, 
else the japan would soon crack. The process 
of laying the japan followed in Germany and 
France is a secret the American tanner has not 
yet learned. A first quality patent calf, if not 
exposed to sudden change of temperature, will 
wear quite as well as the ordinary calf. The 
quality may be judged by the brilliancy of the 
jet black. If the japan has a bluish cast depend 
upon it the quality is not first-class, and let not 
the smoothest tongued shoe salesman deceive 
you. 

Cordovan has taken the place of alligator for 
wear in wet weather. This, too, is largely im- 
ported from Germany. It is made from certain 
parts of the horse hide, and is a very durable 
leather. It is impervious to water, and has a 
very smooth surface. Itis not imported in sides, 
as are most kinds of leathers, but comes blocked 
to the shape of the vamp. Unlike calf, it does 
not stretch in wearing, but retains the shape of 
the last until the shoe is worn out. A few years 
ago it was very expensive, but recently the tan- 
ners have conquered many of the difficulties in 
preparing the hide, and, with reduced cost, it is 
now quite popular. 

Perfumes in the East—To a Western mind, 
the idea of pouring costly perfume on the head 
of one to whom it was desired to show honor is 
perhaps the very last that would have occurred. 
But perfumes have a much more important place 
in the domestic economy of the East than among 
ourselves. It has often been remarked that the 
Teutonic and Sclavonic races are more indifferent 
to scents than any others. The poorest Orientals 
spend money for the gratification of the olfactory 
nerves. The woman who goes to market with a 
few piasters to supply her family needs for the 
week would think her purchases incomplete 
unless she had spent a para (the sixth of a cent) 
on some tuberoses or other powerfully scented 
flowers. The men one meets in the street have 
a flower in their fingers, at which they are con- 
tinually sniffing. The Jews have a pretty custom 
which I have noticed whenever I have been at 
a synagogue. The worship over, some one at 
the door hands a fresh citron or lemon to his 
neighbor, who passes it on, and each one, as he 
takes it, smells it, and says, “ Blessed be Jehovah, 
who gives us all things good, even pleasant smells 
for our noses.” While the Orientals remark on 
the olfactory obtuseness of the Westerners, the 
latter may retort, as is said of Cologne, that the 
ordinary odors and filth of Eastern cities are so 
offensive that perfumes are absolutely necessary 
to counteract them. When it is said that the 
woman broke her alabaster box, what is evidently 
meant is the seal by which the lid was secured 
and the perfume prevented from evaporating. 
We see similar boxes, only made of richly colored 
glass instead of alabaster, at the present day in 
the bazaars of Damascus, containing the attar of 
roses for which that city is celebrated, and which 
are very elaborately sealed. The manufacture 
of perfumes and unguents is an important indus- 
try in Damascus and many other Eastern cities. 
But spikenard is not among these. It is still the 
most costly of all perfumes in Syria, being im- 
ported only from India, where the aromatic plant, 
called by botanists Nardostachys jatamansi, is 


found in Nepal by the upper waters of the Ganges, 
It is curious that the first mention of the Gan 
by ancient writers is as the river by the banks of 
which spikenard is obtained, and at the same 
time they add that it is a mountain plant. We 
may well conceive the costliness of an unguent 
brought in those days by Arabian merchants 
from such an immense distance.—H. B. Tristram, 
Canon of Durham, in Sunday-School Times. 

A Tame Gibbon.—A writer in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal describes a black Gibbon which he purchased 
and kept as a pet in the south of China. He 
says, “When I fastened my purchase to the 
copying-press I took no account of the length of 
the animal’s arms, and I was therefore not a little 
surprised when a black hand took possession of 
a red and blue pencil, and a black mouth began 
to eat it. Nature is said, in her beneficence to 
instruct the lower animals what to eat and what 
toavoid. Ananimal in captivity must, however, 
be treated differently, and must not be allowed 
to do as it likes. So I proceeded to recover the 
stolen article. Though my new pet did not mind 
being touched, though he would jump into your 
lap and make himself at home, he strongly 
objected to part with anything which he had 
once got hold of, and a good deal of diplomacy 
had to be used before I possessed myself of the 
pencil. 

“Scarcely was this fun at an end, before some 
black fingers were dipped into the ink ; and when 
the ink was removed out of reach, the gum bottle 
was next turned over, the gum being particularly 
appreciated. 

“ At the last post at which I was stationed, the 
lower windows of my dwelling house were pro- 
vided with iron bars, as a protection against 
thieves. I could attach Sam to them at meal- 
times, thus keeping him out of mischief. If we 
sat down and began eating before he was served, 
the most noisy protests were made; and when 
the saucer of rice was put down, there was no one 
courageous enough to recover the empty saucer. 
The point was often settled by Sam himself, who 
having finished his rice, would throw the saucer 
into the air a few times, catching it very cleverly, 
and then hurl it away from him. 

“One very noticeable teature about Sam was 
his extreme jealousy. If I stroked the cat in his 
presence, he used to get in a paroxysm of rage, 
and make great efforts to bite me. When a 
guest came to luncheon, he was so angry at the 
intrusion that he often had to be removed. He 
had a singular objection to anything being re 
moved by the servants. 

“Sitting up,Sam measured 164 inches; but 
his arms are 23 inches long. He is jet black all 
over, has fur as thick as many animals which 
live in cold climes. He has a good voice. When 
I take him his bread and milk at half-past six 
every morning, he shows his gratitude in a queer 
way; prostrating himself, he makes what no 
doubt are eloquent speeches in his own language. 

After he has spoken some time, he takes hold of 
my hand and hugs it. Until he has gone through 
this performance he will not touch his food. 
Though his diet should consist of rice and fruit 
only, he often has bread and jam. I never give 
Sam tea. Tea makes such animals nervous. 

“If Sam breaks loose in the summer, he helps 
himself liberally to bananas. If his rope gives 
way in winter, he makes his way to the drawing 
room, there he warms himself, and having done 
this, he jumps on the sofa, pulls an anti-macassar 
over him and goes to sleep. 

The young Gibbon does not put his mouth to 
the water when he wants to drink ; he dips his 
left hand into it, and sucks the back of his fingers. 
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essential requisite for the producing of much 
good fruits. If there is not maintained a lively 
exercise and concern for the religious welfare of 
those who are visited, it is not likely that the 
labors of a committee will have much effect. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Strates.—From despatches from Indian 
Territory it is learned that the proposed sale of the 
Cherokee strip to the United States is likely to fail. 
The United States Commissioners, Wilson, Hartranft 
and Fairchild, were expected to reach Tahlequah on 
the 25th, and Chief Mayes will doubtless call a special 
session of the Cherokee Legislature to consider their 
proposition and also the offer of the live stock company, 
which now holds the strip under a lease which they 
want extended for ten years. The Cherokees claim to 
hold a Government patent for the strip, and say they 
must have a big price if they sell. 

Judge Foster, of the U. S. Court, at Topeka, Kansas, 
has decided that no officer of Oklahoma has legal 
authority to arrest or imprison offenders against the 
law, inasmuch as that country is under the jurisdiction 
of no court. 

The Territorial Convention of Oklahoma, in session 
at Guthrie, adjourned on the 20th instant until Eighth 
Month 30th, after appointing committees on organic 
law, the judiciary, legislature, etc. It was decided to 
partition the Territory into twelve counties, and for 
two of these the names recommended were Cleveland 
and Harrison. 

The Illinois State Board of Agriculture estimates 
that there will be 127,000,000 bushels of oats harvested 
in that State this year and 4,072,000 bushels of rye. 
An average yield of oats is estimated at 33 bushels to 
the acre on an acreage of 3,500,000 acres. 

According to a despatch from Grafton, the wheat 
crop of Dakota is 30,000,000 bushels short. The greatest 
detriment to a successful crop has been the exceedingly 
dry season, and it is said that only along the streams 
will there be any crops at all. 

Professor Hastings, of the Sheffield School of Yale 
College, after numerous experiments in combining 
lenses, has succeeded in reducing the chromatic aber- 
ration about one-third. This will make every tele- 
scope from ten to thirty per cent more powerful. It 
mee the error so small, with the use of two lenses 
only, that the keenest eye, it is said, cannot detect it. 

Dubuque, Iowa, is just recovering from an invasion 
by Mormon flies. The pests gathered about the gas 
and electric lights in great swarms and people were 
compelled to abandon the streets. The flies came from 
the sand beds along the river, and are sometimes called 
sand flies. They are about an inch long with broad 
wings. It is said that in many places along the street 
they were three inches in depth where they had fallen 
dead. The stench was unbearable, and the health au- 
thorities employed several wagons in removing them. 

Last week’s shipments of iron ore from the Lake 
Superior mines aggregated 260,194 gross tons, of which 
total 59,282 tons went from Marquette, 111,047 from 
Escanaba, 2,617 from St. Ignace, 49,687 from Ashland 
and 37,561 from two harbors. The shipments to date 
for the season foot up 2,858,838 tons, this being 1,350,- 
37% tons in excess of the quantity that had been sent 
forward by water at this stage in the season a year ago. 

The statement has been made that with the recent 
sudden death of Frederick J. Seymour, Superintendent 
of the American Aluminum Company, Findley O., 
the secret of extracting aluminum from common clay 
perished. R. Beames, of Greenville, N. J., however, 
contradicts it and says that the secret is known to four 
persons, at least, one of whom is himself. 

A telegram from Parkersburg, West Virginia, says 
of the flood in Little Kanawha Valley, on the night of 
the 18th inst., the scene of the greatest disaster was on 
Pond Creek, Jackson County, and Tucker Creek, Wirt 
County. The two streams head together, and a cloud 
burst must have occurred near the watershed. Pond 
Creek rose 25 feet in an hour. The water spread from 
hill to hill, and carried all before it. Four men took 
refuge in Thomas’s Mill. The mill was washed away, 
and Edward Boss was drowned. Thomas Black and 
his newly-wedded wife were washed from their home 
and perished. Thomas Hughes, his wife, and children 
fled from their homes, but the water overtook them, 
and none escaped but Hughes. On Tucker Creek seven 
lives are reported lost. The loss to property will run 
up in the millions. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 536, a de- 
crease of 71 as compared with the previous week, and 
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an increase of 80 over the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the whole number 249 were males and 287 
females: 224 were children under one year of age: 98 
died of cholera infantum; 45 of consumption; 41 of 
marasmus; 28 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 23 of inanition; 21 of convulsions; 19 of 
diseases of the heart ; 18 of pneumonia; 18 of old age; 
17 of inflammation of the brain ; 17 of typhoid fever, 
17 of debility; 15 of cancer; 10 of paralysis; 10 from 
casualties and 8 were drowned. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 4}’s, 107; 4’s, 
6’s, 118 a 130. 

Cotton was in limited “a from spinners, but 
firm under small supplies. Middling uplands quoted 
at 11} cts. per pound. 

Feed.—Winter bran, choice and fancy, $13.75 a 
$14.50; do., common to good, $12.25 a $13.25. 

Flour and Meal.— Western and rays super, 
$2.50 a $2.80; do., do., extras, $2.90 a $3.25; No. 2 
winter family, $3.50 a $4.00; Feumaphenain family, 
$4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania roller process, $4.25 a $4.75; 
Ohio, clear, $4.25 a $4. 60; do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; 
Indiana, clear, $4.25 a $4. 60; do., straight, $4.65 a 
$5.00; St. Louis and Southern Illinois, clear, $4.25 a 
$4.60; do. do., straight, $4.65 a $5.00; winter patent, 
fair to choice, $5.10 a $5.50; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 
a $4.25; do., straight, $4.50 a $5.50; do., patent, $5.75 
a $6.25. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 86 a 88 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 434 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34 a 34 cts. 

Beef cattle.—Extra, 43 cts.; good, 43 a 43 cts.; 
dium, 4 a 4} cts.; common, 3} a 3{ cts.; 
a 33 cts. 

Sheep. —FExtra, 5 cets.; 
3} a 44 cts.; common, 
lambs, 3} a 7} ets. 

Hogs.—Good light western, 63 cts; heavy, 250 to 300 
pounds, 63 a 68 cts.; extra heavy sows, 350 pounds, 
6 a 6} ets. 

F¥orEIGN.—Upon the opening of the Parnell Com- 
mission on the morning of the 16th instant, Sir Charles 
Russell, counsel for Parnell, arose, and addressing the 
Court, stated that after full consideration of the situa- 
tion, Parnell had instructed him and Asquith, also of 
counsel, to no longer represent him before the Com- 
mission. 

Kennedy, formerly member of Parliament for Cavan 
succeeds T. Sexton as Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Dickson, member of Parliament for the St. Stephen’s | , 
Green Division of Dublin, has purchased 20,000 acres 
of land in Paraguay. 

On the 17th instant, a shock of earthquake was felt 
on the island of Arran and the mainland of Scotland. 
The shock was so severe that houses were violently 
shaken. 

The wheat crop in Hungary is below the average, 
and is in poor condition, owing to the shrinking of the 
grain in theear. The rye crop is poor, and the barley 
crop is very bad. Corn is in good condition. The 
vineyards make an excellent showing. 

Pesth, Seventh Mo. 21st.—Four hundred houses and 
public buildings were destroyed by fire in the town of 
Paks to-day. Many children are reported to be miss- 
ing. Hundreds of people are rendered homeless by 
the fire, and the greatest distress prevails. 

The Italian Government has withdrawn its vessels 
from participation in the blockade of East African 
ports near Zanzibar. 

The Porte will send several battalions of troops to 
the Island of Crete in consequence of the threatened 
rising of the people there. Bands of Cretan insurgents 
have seized the towns of Vamos and Cidonia. They 
expelled the authorities of the towns and burned the 
archives. A number of Turkish peasants who fled 
from the district occupied by the insurgents have 
taken refuge in Retvmo. 

On the evening of the 17th instant, the Emperor of 
Brazil attended a theatrical performance. At its con- 
clusion a Portuguese fired a shot from a revolver at 
him. The bullet, however, missed the Emperor, and 
he sustained no injury whatever. The would-be assas- 
sin was taken into custody. 

The latest reports from the Isthmus of Panama, re- 
ceived at the State Department, show that it is very 
quiet there. Chili, desirous of adding to her labor- 
ing population, furnished 3000 of the canal workmen 
thrown out of employment, transportation to her ports. 
The United States Congress appropriated $250,000 to 
enable the State Department, by its representative at 
Colon, to furnish transportation to their homes of such 
American laborers as desire to leave the Isthmus, but 
up to the present time less than $30,000 has been thus 
expended. The State Department has not been noti- 
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fied of the beginning of work upon the Nica 
Canal by the American Company as reported. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Received from John M. Rasmusson, IIL, $2, vol. 63; 
from David Ellyson, O., $2, vol. 63; from John M. 
Sheppard, Pa., 52, vol. 83; ‘from Emilie F. Metzler, 
Philad’a, $2, vol. 63 ; from W. H. Corse, M. D., 
$8, being $2 each for himself, Mary Ann Spen 
Jane Faron, and Mary Downing, vol. 63; from Wilk 
liam J. Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 63; from David J. Brown, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 63; for Zenaide Michener, Philad’a, $ 
vol. 63; from Sarah P. Johnson, Gtn., per Israel 
Johnson, $2, vol. 63; from Caroline W. Bacon, N, J. 
$2, vol. 63, and for Maurice W. Bacon, Minn., $2, Jy 
63; from oy Ann Hendrickson, N. J., $2, vol. 63; 
from Joseph B. Matlack, Philad’a, $2, vol. 63, and for 
Anna M. Shearman, O., $2, vol. 63. 


Remittances received after Third-day will not appear tq 
the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 
A Teacher is wanted for West Grove Preparative 
Meeting School. 
Application may be made to George R. Chambers, | 
Margaret Cook, Jane Jones or Z. Haines, all of West” 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Frienps’ Institute Rooms, No. 1305 Arch Street, 
(near to Broad Street Station), open from 9 A. M. to 
10 p.M., afford to Friends visiting the city a con.) 
venient and comfortable resting place to meet, leave 
their packages or have their purchases sent to. The 
daily papers and other periodicals are on the table, 

Friends are invited to make free use of the rooms, 


New Pousuications.—The Tract Association has 
just published two new Tracts: 


“Instances of Women’s Preaching, from the apostles’ 
days to the present time,” 16 pages. 

“A Short Account of Springett Penn, written by his 
father, William Penn, 8 pages. 


Also five old tracts from new electrotype plates: 


“The Poet Cowper and his brother,” 16 pages. 

“ Brief account of Robert Barclay, author of a treatise | 
on the Doctrines and Principles of the Religiow 
Society of Friends,” 24 pages. Covers. y 

“ David Barclay of Ury, Scotland,” 8 pages. 

“ Memoir of Frederick Smith, of London, written by 
himself,” 24 pages. Covers. 

“Brief Memoir of Andrew Underhill, with an account 
of his last illness,” 8 pages. 


BoARDING ScHooL FoR INDIAN CHILDREN At 
TunesaAssa.—A Friend and his wife wanted to tak 
charge of the institution and farm, as Superintende 
and Matron. 

Friends who may feel a call to this service, addre 

Aaron P. Dewees, Chester, Penna. - 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Westrown Boarpina Scroon.—Friends wishin 
to enter their children for the Fall and Winter Te 
commencing Ninth Month 3rd, 1889, will please ma 
immediate application to 

J.G. WiiurAMs, Sup’t, 
Westtown P. O., Penna. 


Westrown Boarpine ScHoou.—A stated meetin 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held int 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., on Seven 
day the 27th inst., at 10 A. M. a 
Jno. W. Brppxe, Clerk. ' 


Diep, on Sixth Month 10th, 1889, at her home 
Jerseytown, Columbia Co., Pa., Mary F. HarTMa 
daughter of Samuel and Susan Heacock, aged 32 yea 
4 months and 11 days, a member of Muncy Mont 
Meeting of Friends. She was ill for about nine week 
and desired to be told truly, if the doctor thought s 
would recover. Upon being informed that he ca 
sidered her seriously ill; she said, “I fear I am né 
prepared to go;” being told there was hope even at thi 
eleventh hour, she said, “I know it, but how wrong 
put off until then ; if I had my life to live over he 
differently I would” spend it. The last day of her li 
was spent in prayer for herself, and desired all in th 
room to pray for her. Upon being asked if she sal 
her way clear, she said, “1 think I do.” She leaves 
husband and three small children. 


"WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





